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the votaries of literature and the disciples of philosophy? 
This being so we cannot suppose that it was to the men of 
science or the philosophers only of the ancient world, it is 
certainly not to them only in our modern world that there is 
significance in the memorable exhortation with which Aris- 
totle closes his panegyric of the higher life : — 

"If, then, Reason is a divine thing in comparison with our human nature ; 
then also is the life of Reason a divine thing in comparison with the life 
of man. Let us give no heed to those who urge us as being men to think 
the things of humanity, and as mortals to think the things of mortality. 
Rather let us, to the limits of our powers, play the immortal; and in all 
we do, do it so as to live in accordance with the best that is in us." " 

University of Liverpool. John MacCunn. 



THE EVOLUTION OF IDEALS. 

The history of human thought being taken broadly into ac- 
count, it is hardly to be doubted that the conception of evolution 
must be reckoned as the supreme contribution of the Nineteenth 
Century. It is not merely that evolution has been shown to be 
the significant fact in the order of Nature, throwing the stress 
of all interpretation upon the organic side, but (of vastly more 
importance) as a conception it has come to be the leading cate- 
gory of our everyday metaphysic. We have grown into the 
habit of thinking evolutionally. We require more than a 
reference to static fact or to substance and attribute to satisfy 
our intellectual needs. -For full understandings we demand an 
end and a purpose as well as a cause or source; we demand a 
development, a life-history. Indeed, the life-history has come 
to be the unit regulating all our estimates of completeness and 
propriety, be our concern a solar system, a physical organism, 
a political party, or an idea. 

Now evolution, as a category, is nothing short of downright 
negation of the rather smug idealisms of former times, with 
their reposeful faiths in definite and retainable Utopias. Evo- 
lution denies retainability. It refuses to allow any rest what- 

"X, vii, 8. 
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ever. Eternal volancy, eternal expectancy, eternal promise, — 
in these is its essence. So, in the realm of ideas, where once a 
stable and ponderous Truth was the exalted hoped-for, now — 
strange shifting ! — insatiate Aspiration is seen to be inevitable. 
Paradoxically enough, it is seen, too, to be the one fit and ap- 
propriate form of mental life and the one possible satisfaction 
of mental need. 

Yet if evolution is the gist of the natural process, the texture 
of reality, with aspiration for its psychical sign, whence, we 
ask, the old ideal of a static Truth ? Whence arose the strange 
paradox of a mental life at variance with the essential princi- 
ple of Nature? 

The full interest of the problem appears only when we realize 
the immense and straining effort to which Nature must have 
been subjected in the bringing forth of Mind. For Mind is, 
so to speak, sundered from the parent being and established 
more or less at cross-purposes to it. It has achieved for itself 
a kind of hegemony, mainly by dint of a growing aloofness 
from Nature, engendering and evidenced in the paradoxical 
difference of Truth and Fact, of Ideal and Real. Now, however, 
in the Mind's maturity, there are signs of a coming rapproache- 
ment with Nature and of mutual understanding. Essentially 
this is only the Mind's understanding of itself, for Nature, as 
we know her, is merely the human habitation, fitted to life as 
closely as shell to mollusc. Accordingly, Natural History in its 
inner and true significance is the history of the evolution of hu- 
man ideals, and in this history is our sole norm of intelligibility 
and our sole and proper index to the world's character. 

I. 

To get at the primitive quality of Nature we must abstract, 
as far as possible, all that constitutes the organization of our 
knowledge, in perception as well as in thought. There is a 
pre-natal life of the intelligence which it is our business to 
approximate, and only as we succeed in this shall we be able 
to grasp the stoMiche substance of reality. In that old life there 
is a kind of maternal warmth and nearness of experience, life 
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engrossed in the senuous caress. So far as we are able to judge, 
all the lower animals live in immediacy. It is the present hunger 
that makes zestful the hunt, the sniff of present danger that 
urges flight, the satiety of present browsings that lures to 
shady repose; the amours of the mating season are the fresh 
creation of each recurring spring, and the nestling of to-day is 
the foe and rival of to-morrow. Foresight, prevision, the 
thought which represents to the mind something not in the im- 
mediate or incipient environment, are absent from the animal 
consciousness, and so there is no continuity of the conscious 
experience; there is only a kaleidoscopic succession of moment- 
ary nows and heres, each dependent for its quality upon the 
vivacity of attendant sensation. 

But this primitive experience is not monotonous. Enlivened 
by Nature's whimsey and sport, it is endowed with a native 
picturesqueness. The merest sensation involves a play of sensa- 
tion; from the very beginning mind is impressionable; change- 
fulness, a certain prismatic character, is its chief first token. Dis- 
tinction of mood, — hunger, fear, rage, desire, fondling, frolic, — 
are already differentiating mental quality and laying the foun- 
dations of Intelligence. 

Correlative with the natural selection of traits in the physical 
series, there is, in the mental, a natural selection of impressions. 
Susceptibility to certain perceptions, readiness for certain mental 
reactions, are as important factors in evolutional security as 
efficient horns or an adaptable pair of heels. And just as horns 
are pronged or coiled and heels hoofed or splay to suit natural 
exigencies, so impressions are chosen, ordered and fixed, in 
bringing to pass the proportionate anatomy of the mind. 

Of the multitude of sensations and feelings continuously as- 
sailing consciousness, the greater portion are but objects of idle 
curiosity, a few only are of vital interest. Whether the wind 
blow east or west is of little account to the grazing herd, save 
it blow toward or from a possible covert of huntsmen ; the scent 
of danger is the one important impression for which all else 
must be neglected. In the long run, survival depends upon 
power to give exclusive heed to significant hints and signs. 
This is the raison d'etre of that intensity and narrowness of per- 
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ception which we note in the lower animals and the lower races 
of man. An African explorer has observed that the natives 
while keenly alive to signs of the trail to European eyes invisi- 
ble, are yet oblivious to the larger, and to the European wholly 
impressive, natural features : and Darwin, on his famous voy- 
age, made note that the Fuegians were immensely impressed 
with the boats of the white man's ships, which at least came 
within the genus of their dug-out canoes, while to the ships 
themselves they were indifferent or took them for granted. In 
the natural state life-interests are too precariously suited to cir- 
cumstance to permit mental breadth or freedom. Perceptions 
are specialized to the present, and the mind made bond of the 
hour. 

Instinct, with its huge economies of mental energy, is the 
first agent of freedom. But instinct is confined to the elementary 
and constant factors of experience, and, automatic and inelastic 
as it should be, it is incapable of serving other ends than its 
proper automatisms. True deliverance is possible only when 
ideas appear which are able to disengage themselves from the 
immediacy of sense and stand apart as entia rationis, as in a 
way veritable substances. The appearance of such ideas is the 
most significant event in the whole history of the mind's growth. 
Doubtless there preexists a need which gives them birth, a sort 
of blind striving of the sensuous consciousness and a general 
orientation of mind in preparation for thought ; but for all this, 
the ideas come into being only through strain and effort com- 
mensurate with the metamorphosis. 

Evidence is afforded by the primitive wonder in the mere 
power of abstraction as shown in the magical potencies ascribed 
to abstract ideas. When all Nature is viewed as living Nature, 
all the varied display of physical creation is conceived as en- 
dowed with as varied a spiritual being. But if things are living 
powers, gifted each with its own natural magic, how less living 
shall be ideas, with ubiquities, powers, and prophecies, a hun- 
dredfold more impressive? Of course the question is not baldly 
put; none the less it is felt and satisfied. At the first the idea 
is an image, but it is also much more than this. It is an image 
whose verisimilitude reveals its real being as its ubiquity reveals 
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its spiritual nature. It is, in fact, a kind of soul. Eidolon, 
phantasm, simulacrum, whatever its sensuous being, it is im- 
bued with the life of that which it represents, and is not to be 
reckoned with except as a true natural power. 

Imitations, however crude, are primitively conceived as pos- 
sessing the aptitudes of their originals. Ceremonial dances, 
whether of war or the hunt, seed-time or harvest, are invariably 
imitative or symbolic; if an enemy is to be overthrown, he is 
slain first in mock combat; if a harvest is desired, the dancers 
adorn themselves with emblems of its fullness : the ceremony 
is always an abstract of the event expected. So, too, the 
painted symbols upon the face or weapons of the Red Indian 
are not mere tokens; they are powerful "medicine" for the con- 
founding of enemies. Like powers are in the ideal image ; only 
it, being veritable spirit, is the superior agency. Ere the Indian 
youth is initiated to man's estate, he fasts until in a vision he be- 
holds the image of that, be it animate beast or animate thing, 
which is thenceforth to be his "medicine," his familiar, the 
guiding idea of his individual being. With its likeness he 
adorns his warlock, he paints his image on his teepee; as 
sacredly as the totem of his clan, he obeys its taboos and laws, 
until at last it becomes a part of his proper self and the measure 
of his personality. 

Thought is thus at first, because of its sensuous splendor, a 
kind of living heraldry of the soul. Yet just on account of the 
brilliancy of its blazonry, it is not wholly free, not nimble nor 
adept. It may serve to bring into being all the wonderful fauna 
of mythic nature, dryad and hamadryad, nymph and genius 
and composite beast, but the swift, true grasp of essences is yet 
wanting. To know the keen zest of dialectic, it has still to pierce 
the dazzle of poetic imagery. 

Among the earliest instances of that abstruser form of con- 
ception which makes dialectic possible are notions of number. 
The first really comprehensive philosophy of the Greeks — the 
Pythagorean — was an endeavor to find the essential natures of 
things in numerical relations. But the human mind had not yet 
attained to the conception of pure essence, pure abstraction, and 
accordingly the Pythagorean Numbers were not only essences 
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but powers and deities as well. A geometric figure, the penta- 
gram, was the symbol of the brotherhood and at the same time 
a talisman of magical efficiency; the heavenly spheres, moving 
in just proportion, give forth a celestial harmony which is the 
soul of the universe ; the One, the Monad, is a Supreme Being, 
in a pantheon of divine Numbers. 

Number, indeed, represents a first insight into Nature's law 
and order. At the very emergence of intelligence, fourfold 
direction, the four quarters of the earth, are fixed in the diviner's 
cross or swastika, while the science of the calendar is the earliest 
of sciences. To mathematics, as the beginning of abstraction, 
attaches all that peculiar veneration of the fixed and orderly 
which we of to-day accord to the notion of Natural Law. Na- 
ture as revealed in Law is Nature depersonalized ; it is Nature 
as inexorable Destiny rather than placable Whim, and though 
we are long accustomed to this conception, it was, at the birth 
of science, an insight utterly unique, hence a fit theme of super- 
stitious awe. 

The dialectic instinct once awakened, general conceptions of 
all sorts spring into being. The keen Greek joy in this young 
dialectic is for us, in the gray years of thought, only to be 
vaguely inferred from remembered delights in the firstlings of 
our own youthful insights, and even so we must reckon in the 
centuries of conventionalizing which have rendered chill and 
austere, ideas that were to the Greek mind gloriously fresh and 
plastic. Of course it was in the mind of Plato that ideas 
achieved apotheosis. But Plato, I think, is to be taken, not as 
one apart, but as the logical expositor of the idealizing trend of 
the human mind. Thoroughly Greek, Plato is not merely 
Greek. He is the idealist of all time because he expresses so 
winningly the mind's naive first reverence for its own diviner 
part. The Ideas, indeed, seemed to Plato so essentially super- 
human that he could not credit a mere mortal's right to them. 
They were to him veritable divinities forming an august assem- 
blage incomparably more lofty than Olympus. They were pat- 
terns and archetypes, supreme perfections, which the human 
soul sees as through a glass darkly, and which the whole created 
world strives with desperate dumb longing to appropriate into 
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its being. This, in fact, is the reason of the world's 
being. The World of Ideas purely through its surpassing per- 
fection evokes from the very Void itself an emulous shadow of 
its reality. The ache of Ideal plenum is too intense for solitary 
Heaven to endure till the consuming desire of the counter- 
world of fact springs up to give it ease. 

So convinced was Plato of the divine nature of Ideas that he 
could only account for human knowledge of them as acquired 
by recollection of knowledge gained in some previous, nobler, 
more spiritual mode of being. The soul in its moments of 
recollection is "like a bird fluttering up, careless of the world 
below" and he whose initiation into this world is recent, "is 
amazed when he see anyone having a godlike face or form, 
which is the expression or imitation of divine Beauty; and at 
first a shudder runs through him and some misgiving of a for- 
mer world steals over him; then looking upon the face of his 
beloved as of a god he reverences him, and if he were not afraid 
of being thought a dowright madman, he would sacrifice to his 
beloved as to the image of a god." 1 

It is not other than the Platonizing instinct which inspires 
men everywhere, in the dawn of mental life, to deify the con- 
ceptions which dominate their actions. The Christian virtues, 
Faith, Hope and Charity, are hardly less personal than the 
Roman deities Bellona and Fortuna, Fides and Amor. Nor 
are these abstractions less real than the potent ancestral species, 
or "elder brothers," which the American Indians conceive as 
the parents and protectors of all living kinds: the "elder 
brother" of moose is a giant, spirit Moose, of the bears an arche- 
typal Bear, of buffaloes a manitou Buffalo animating the 
prairie herds. So also the rain gods and wind gods, the earth 
gods and water gods and fire gods, the sun gods and moon gods, 
found in all paganisms and filling all pantheons, are but the 
vivid dramatizations of form-compelling thought. 

Every lasting idea is the result of a building up and subse- 
quent compression of many related impressions. As in the 
physical world organs come into being by a long process of 

"Phaedrus," Jowett's translation. 
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selective adaptation, so in the mental the natural selection of 
impressions creates ideas. The elemental conceptions first to 
appear are crystalizations of the immemorial experiences of the 
race and are thus in a more than Platonic sense true recollec- 
tions. They constitute a subjective index of evolution, being, 
one might say, the patent incarnation of Nature's intention in 
bringing conscious life to pass. They represent those facts in 
the order of the world which are important to conscious being 
and are meant to enter into the house of thought. And coming 
as intensifications of the most ancient and vital of all impres- 
sions, it is little wonder, as it is wholly appropriate, that the 
mind, in the intoxicating hour of its initiation, should deem 
them revelations of more than mortal meaning. So it is that we 
find them gods of primitive men, who thus instinctively make 
supreme such of their experiences as most lift them above the 
brute. Nor can it be doubted that the instinct is other than a 
just expression of natural destiny, pointing the eventual free- 
dom of the mind. 

II. 

There is an inveterate tendency of mankind, which no science 
can wholly disillusion, to hark back to the Golden Age. No 
matter how wretched and decadent, there is scarce a tribe the 
world over but recalls some former Eden, some Earthly Para- 
dise, blessed with the clearest of rivers and the plentifullest 
fruitage and game ; and no matter how drugged and lethargized 
by material prosperity, there is not a people but remembers 
Heroic Days when all its men were valiant and all its women 
fair. The explanation is patent. Idealization is instinctive, 
but the ideal estate is ever at odds with reality, and so gives rise 
to the fundamental contradiction which the human mind is 
ceaselessly endeavoring to surmount. The barbarian, from the 
very vividness of his conception, is unable, as the civilized man 
is loth, to admit the unreality of the ideal, and so both agree in 
relegating to the past what the present denies. The dream of 
the Golden Age springs invincibly from the homing instinct of 
the imagination. 
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Utopia is thus less a memory than a prophecy, gauging the 
mental stature of its creators and forecasting their attainment. 
At the same time, with the more sophisticated races, there is 
a true sense in which the Golden Age is an age of the past, and 
that is in so far as it is the age of poetry. I do not mean that 
all poetry is now overpassed, but there is a prelogical period 
of mental history which is wholly poetic. When thought first 
emerges from sensation, ideas are still sensuous in texture; 
though they differ from sense in possessing a significance felt 
to be other than immediate, they share in its intuitive reality. 
Life other than in the concrete present is no easy achievement. 
Myriads of ages of hand-to-mouth existence have inbred the 
conviction of the superior reality of what is immediately present, 
and ideas, to gain the least initial prestige, were forced to appear 
in the guise of present being, as sensuous images. In order that 
abstract thought might exist at all it had first to compete with 
sense-perception in its own likeness and to make itself more 
interesting than sense-perception. 

This is doubtless the bionomic reason for the fact that savage 
men are indefinitely credulous of what they can understand, 
or image, and equally sceptical of what transcends their exper- 
ience. Of African natives, an observer writes: "Their 
imaginations become so lively that they can scarcely distin- 
guish betweeen their dreams and their waking thoughts, 
between the real and the ideal, and they consequently utter 
falsehood without intending, and profess to seee things which 
never existed." Tylor relates : "When the Russians in Siberia 
listened to the talk of the rude Kirgis, they stood amazed at 
the barbarians' ceaseless flow of poetic improvisation, and ex- 
claimed : 'Whatever these people see gives birth to fancies.' " 
The same trait is found in all primitive thinking, which thus 
appears in a dramatic mood. In a kind of natural realism of 
the imagination, it gives credence to whatever presents itself 
in the likeness of sense. The mood is the poetic mood of poets 
who are simple and clear-eyed in the old instinctive way of the 
ballad-makers. It is also the mood of objective reason and of 
those odd dream-lapses into the life of the past which some- 
times amaze us by their explicitness and point. 
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Doubtless, at the first, language was a powerful aid in this 
dramatization of ideas. "The mere fact," says Tylor, "of its 
individualizing in words such notions as winter and summer, 
cold and heat, war and peace, vice and virtue, gives the myth- 
maker the means of imagining these thoughts as personal 
beings." But language is also the main or exclusive agent for 
freeing the mind from the discursiveness and indirection of 
allegorical thinking. The word is a potent builder of myth; 
but myth itself, by its fixity and interplay of dement, tends 
to conventionalize ideas. The mythic hero, the personified 
dawn, the god, the deed, enter into the mind's habitual furnish- 
ing and eventually become the stock symbols of thought. To 
be sure, there must be some facility of conception before any 
myth is possible, but with this attained, the mind is speedily 
induced to pass from the dramatic to the reflective mood of 
thought, from poetry to philosophy; 'tis but a scant transition 
from Hesiod to Thales. The reflective mood finds its war- 
rant in utility rather than in attractiveness. Its business is to 
systematize. If imagination is the faculty which has lifted 
man above the time-serving brute, making possible his insight 
into what lies behind the screen of sensation, reflection is the 
instrument by means of which we rear the wonderful structure 
of human knowledge; its keenness measures possible science, 
its flexibility determines mental evolution. 

There are two habits or modes of thought essential to all 
reflection which are responsible for the main puzzle of philoso- 
phy and the inherent contradictoriness of reason. The anti- 
thesis to which they give rise has been variously designated. 
With the Greeks it was the contradiction of the one and the 
many, of being and becoming ; with moderns it is the problem 
of indentity in difference, or, in natural science, of uniformity 
and variation. All these antithetical arise from contemplation 
of the thing, that which suffers change yet remains self-identi- 
cal. In the mind's history the puzzle has found various solu- 
tions. In aesthetics reconciliation is effected by the notion of 
harmony; in psychology, by the conception of personality; in 
natural science, by the doctrine of evolution. 

The two habits are the instinct for identification, or the psy- 
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chical experience of recognition, and the instinct for ascribing 
causes, due to experience of volition, — that is, the powers of 
thinking and willing, which in joint operation constitute human 
efficiency. It is the instinct of causal thinking which induces 
the primitive mind to animate all Nature with will and inten- 
tion. It is the instinct for forming definite and responsible 
estimates of things which leads to those composite impressions 
that we call ideas. The strength of the instinct for causes 
appears in the ready ascription of magical powers to these. The 
intensity of the effort to create a fixed mental furniture, a 
store of definite and accountable ideas, appears in the impulsive 
erection of general notions into real entities. From interplay 
of the two arise dynamic or deified conceptions, gods of the 
morning, noon and evening sun, of the sowing, the young veg- 
etation, and the harvest, of the time for making war and the 
time for making peace, — Horus, Ra, and Turn, Semele, Diony- 
sus, and Demeter, Mars and Quirinus, — all those nodes of 
mythic interest through which the natural classification of 
experience has been perfected. 

The supreme instance of this happy congruence is the Pla- 
tonic philosophy of Ideals or ideal forms which are at once 
the essential being and the formative causes of phenomena. 
According to Plato "the definition of being is simply power," 
and Ideas, the most real, are also the most powerful of beings. 
They are more than mere types or patterns ; they are "souls," 
personalities, ideal individuals. Here, already, is foreshadowed 
the modern solution which finds in the individual the one abid- 
ing reality, though abiding only because its nature is to change 
and grow. The difference between this and the mere symbol 
is the difference between Everyman and Hamlet. In the 
one the experience is purely symbolic, typical of "every 
man's;" in the other the experience, still broad as humanity, 
is yet the one possible experience of the one soul, its avatar; 
Everyman is an ideal type, Hamlet an ideal individual. 

Thinking in terms of individuality is, however, a late 
achievement of mankind. There is a long communal period 
beforehand. It was no light task for the human mind to master 
the more elemental and necessary ideal identities. These, as 
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I have said, exist more or less at cross-purposes with reality. 
It is their nature and utility to be fixed and constant; it is the 
nature of reality to be ever changing. There are no such things 
as genera and species, at least in their nude abstraction, out- 
side the mind of man ; yet it is by means of genera and species 
that all our knowledge is coordinated. It is by dint of ideal 
integers, for example, that bank accounts are balanced; it is 
by comparison with the ideal husband, composite of all hus- 
bandly virtues, that real husbands are assorted and valued. 
Certain samenesses must be assumed in reality and precipitated 
in thought before any reasoning may take place. If this pro- 
cess gives the lie to truth, making it, because of its very con- 
stancy, untrue, it still has the sufficient plea of vast utility. 

In magic, the science of primitive men, the evolution of the 
category is already well under way. Says Lang : "Among sav- 
ages the belief that like produces like is exemplified by many 
practices. The New Caledonians, when they wish their yam 
plots to be fertile, bury in them with mystic ceremonies certain 
stones which are naturally shaped like yams. . . When the 
Bushmen want wet weather they light fires, believing that the 
black smoke clouds will attract black rain clouds; while the 
Zulus sacrifice black cattle to attract black clouds of rain. . . 
The custom of making a wax statuette of an enemy, and pierc- 
ing it with pins or melting it before the fire, so that the detested 
person might waste as his semblance melted, was common in 
mediaeval Europe, was known to Plato, and is practiced by 
the Negroes." If Thomas Hardy is to be trusted, this prac- 
tice has hardly yet disappeared from England, where it must 
have been familiar in Shakespeare's time: 

"Have I not hideous death within my view, 
Retaining but a quantity of life 
Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure, 'gainst the fire." 

Thus we see from the beginning evidences of that intense 
search for analogies which is the key to the development of 
human thought. The whole later aspect of the mind bristles 
with illustrations of the impressiveness of these ideal identities. 
It appears in the councils and inquisitions which have banned 
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and anathematized dissimilar — heterodox — thinking. It is the 
rationale of classificatory sciences, based on analogical charac- 
ters. It is the intellectual motive of those strange, irrational 
Monisms, Henisms, and Materialisms, which seek to reduce 
to some essential One a universe which is so palpably a multi- 
tude. 

Nor can there be doubt that the inveterate conservatism 
natural to a complex being has vastly aided this ideal concen- 
tration. Novelty, whether in environment or thought, is in- 
stinctively shunned by a not over-adaptable animal, and the 
savage finds reason a too incommensurable instrument to be 
handily employed. He prefers trust in the surety of instinct 
and custom. His thinking is so governed by the specific in- 
stance that it takes the form of a kind of mental ritual or cult 
of ideas ; and since thinking is essentially a social phenomenon, 
whether between different minds or the same mind's different 
moods, it readily succumbs to ritualistic influences. Indeed, 
the chief business of cult and rite appears to be definition and 
conservation of ideas. Tribal traditions and ceremonies are the 
books of untutored peoples and the storehouses of their accum- 
ulated experiences. Just as the child's imitative play is his 
natural work, yielding him future facility in the real stress 
of life, so the imitative dances and ceremonials of primitive 
men are the beginnings of social training. The taboos, or pro- 
hibitions, by which savages protect game during the close sea- 
son or forbid marriage within the family are enforced by a 
moral imperative stronger than the civilized conscience and are 
no less truly instinctive gropings after natural law than the 
establishments of meanings by the symbolisms of tribal myster- 
ies are instinctive assimilations of the forms of thought. All 
the ordinances of tribal life are, psychologically speaking, but 
fixations of meanings whose stability is attested by the slowness 
of their erosion, — forming, as they still do, much of the "color" 
of what passes as modern thought. 

III. 
So far we have sketched the beginnings of recognition and 
the establishment of fixed conceptions as tools of reflective 
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thought. There remains to treat the emergence of personality 
as the principle of explanation. 

Sociologists tell us that social pressure everywhere results 
in "like-mindedness." In the formative period of society it is 
essential that individuals should act according to common un- 
derstandings which are the natural prelude of law. The agency 
of their attainment (granted the community of feeling and 
appetite which a common human nature presupposes) appears 
to be the strong man or hero. The individual who succeeds 
in most widely impressing his personality upon his fellows be- 
comes the ethnic ideal or type toward which they trend. Abra- 
ham, Herakles, Romulus, Beowulf, Arthur — each binds to- 
gether in a single personality the ideal traits of a race. Each 
represents the like thought of all the young men and maids 
of his folk, the pattern of their emulation and their heart's 
desire. 

Hero-worship has certainly had a deal to do with the human- 
izing of the species. The hero is the first conscious formula- 
tion of an end of evolution. He is already the better self of 
those whose admiration he excites and who to the extent of 
their power approximate to his likeness. By its very 
suggestiveness his personality dominates theirs, measuring in 
his attainment their possibility. The discrepancy, however, 
is keenly felt, and there is no more pathetic abnegation in 
human history nor any severer arraignment of average futility 
than the ascription by primitive folk of an immortality to their 
heroes which they deem themselves unworthy to share; it is 
only Elijahs who are snatched up into Heaven. 

Primarily the hero is a chieftain. That is to say, he is a 
man exalted above his fellows not only by prowess and wisdom 
but by a subtler, more occult endowment. In primitive belief 
every man is gifted with a natural potency due to his nature 
such as it is. But some men possess a higher potentiality of 
this sort than others, whom they are thus able to sway. The 
warrior is victor not because of superior skill or craft but be- 
cause his magic outweighs that of his enemy. If he falls vic- 
tim, the reverse is true, and it is accordingly his anxious inter- 
est to fortify in every possible way his occult powers. Now 
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the chieftain is a man more highly "charged" than his tribes- 
men, and it is by virtue of his surplus potency that he rules. 
It is his to lay and lift taboos, his to "smell out" and punish 
evildoers, his to reward or despoil. He is the incarnate law- 
exercising a sovereignty more intangible and powerful than 
any in modern culture. 

The fact that the chieftain's power springs from no mere 
physical prowess is attested not only by his wizardly offices, 
by his erection to demi-godship, — or even, as Egyptian kings 
and Roman emperors, to godship, — but most irrefutably by 
loyalty to his still living personality after death. Indeed, death 
seems rather to increase than diminish his potency ; freed from 
the flesh there is little to let or hinder the play of spiritual 
powers. Manes-worship is perhaps the most ancient of religious 
venerations. Certainly it is a fact of no light significance that 
the vast laborious monuments — cairn and cromlech, dolmen 
and menhir — erected by prehistoric centuries of men are all 
monuments to the dead. No house of the living rivals the 
pyramid of Cheops ; and no labor for the living counts a tithe 
of the ancient labors for the dead. There could be no more 
telling gauge of the intensity of the mental stress to which 
mankind was subjected in the process of social fusion than the 
spectacle of naked neolithic savages hewing out and lifting up 
the cyclopean avenues of megaliths on the plains of Brittany, 
or of the sweltering multitudes of Egypt toiling the huge toil 
of the pyramids. In the old monuments we are presented 
with a veritable embalment of a period of mental history, the 
vastness of their dead weight furnishing the proportional of the 
might of the living idea that demanded their erection. 

The case of Egypt, where the passion for mere mass reaches 
acme, is particularly enlightening, for here we seem to see an 
instance of Nature over-reaching her own intention. The 
mightiness of Egypt's monuments is no more striking than the 
inertia of Egypt's ideals, the mummied perpetuity of the 
thoughts and institutions of the land whose one book is the 
Book of the Dead. It is as if the social consciousness wakened 
and focused in the dynasties of the pyramids, had fused and 
fixed past all dissolution the possibilities of Egyptian nature. 
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Thereafter was never any chance for growth, never oppor- 
tunity for the democratization of thought. 

Every civilization creates its own cult of ideas and estab- 
lishes its own norm of conduct and character. In the era of 
beginnings it is hardly to be doubted that autocratic centraliza- 
tion is the inevitable instrument for the fixation of these. Yet 
if there is to be growth, the community of civilization can serve 
only as a starting-point for differentiations; the net asset of 
traits which makes the communal individual or racial person- 
ality should not be allowed to exhaust the race's possibilities, 
but should serve merely as a basis for sympathy with individual 
developments. Egypt and China furnish instances of peoples 
balked of this natural development; in each case the social 
autocracy overpowered the individual bent, perhaps because of 
the very intensity of the social fusion, and consequently only 
a type, or race personality came into being. 

For the happier development we look to classicism. It is true 
that the classic ideal, no less than the convention and ritual of 
Egypt, is a caste ideal, a demand for like-thought, identity, 
unity; but it is expression of this ideal in a far truer mode. 
The classic type is not an inanimate, weighted type; its very 
essence is buoyancy and life ; it not only identifies Being but it 
achieves Becoming and so is imbued with evolutional vitality. 
Harmony, universality, and temperate mastery are its key-notes. 
We have seen how these are exemplified in Plato's Ideas, which 
are universal as being the essences each of some natural kind or 
species, harmonious as perfect in their individual natures while 
uniting in one guise a manifold of instances, and masterful as 
being the causal prototypes of all partial realizations in the 
physical world. Here first we have true individuals in the ideal 
world ; they are universal individuals, personalities, archons of 
the mind ; and just as the Homeric Olympus is the visible habi- 
tat of Hellenic imagination, so is the Platonic Hierarchy of 
Ideas the full revelation of the conceptual and moral conscious- 
ness of classic character. 

But even so, no last development of personality is yet at- 
tained. The classic ideal defeats by its very perfection. The 
fullness of its realization denies evolution. Even its activity 
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is a kind of rest; it is a contemplative, imitative activity, the 
"unmoving activity" of Aristotle. The beauty of the Greek 
temple, in its utter attainment, has been contrasted with the 
beauty of the Gothic cathedral, in its utter aspiration. No 
analogy could more truly index development. Classic domina- 
tion of form and thought speedily degenerates into Procrustean 
measurement. The stir and tremor of growth is yet denied, and 
so the richness of promise. These come only with imperfection 
and freedom. Only to imperfect things is freedom meaningful, 
and only to free desire is promise sweet. 

IV. 

Nature is never long content with fixity. Her significant 
fact is her constant bringing forth of new life, her boundless 
evolutional energy. The social forces that make for the consoli- 
dation of human experience and the establishment of communal 
like-mindedness are continually offset by individual idiosyn- 
crasies. There is an energy of growth ever straining the leash 
of mortal circumstances, and the individual's feeling of con- 
straint under social domination and his hunger for a larger and 
richer experience are its proper subjective signs. We look with 
a kind of wonder upon the suicidal zeal of reformers such as 
Bruno and Roger Bacon, upon the intellectual intoxication of 
minds such as those of Paracelsus and Spinoza, yet if we con- 
sider them in the broad light of Nature's way, their very perver- 
sities are seen to be her necessary expression. They are pre- 
destined to rebellion; the purpose of their creation is their 
breaking with established conceits. 

Human instinct for a freer life is thus the inner form of 
Nature's irrepressible expansion. No perfection is won ex- 
cept to be destroyed, except to be followed by new anticipa- 
tions and new ideals. These new ideals often seem to us 
erratic, and for this reason we frequently meet in the his- 
tory of thought as in the histories of nations, eras of seem- 
ing degeneration and dullness wherein the meanings of the 
old masters are lost and a one-sided enthusiasm replaces the 
symmetry of whole conceptions. But such periods always 
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result in the long run in a return to the satisfying full view 
with some added insight and elevation of meaning; and it is 
for this reason that history has been likened to a spiral pro- 
gression, the measure of advance being the added altitude, 
the added comprehensiveness of the standpoint won. 

In the first revolt against convention, the likeliest creed of 
the revolutionary spirit is glorification of the flesh. The 
cramp and restraint of law become unbearable and long-pent 
impulses, irrepressible at last, break forth in the riot of sense. 
After Rome come the barbarians, and the world is seemingly 
broken up just for the remaking. 

"Back to Nature!" is the slogan of the epoch, and by 
Nature is meant that frank avowal of naked whim which it 
has been the long schooling of reason to suppress. License 
is the order of the day and Unreason is its lord. Illustration 
is furnished by those paroxysms of orgiastic worship whereby 
the Asiatics sought in the madness of sense to rise above the 
obliterations of self and personality entailed by their crush- 
ing despotisms — worships which gradually penetrated Greece 
and Rome as their peoples more and more fell in thrall to the 
tyranny of the state. Illustration is afforded again by the 
"ghost dance" craze of the American Indians, a ceremonial 
in which the Red Men seek to free themselves from the op- 
pressive visitation of the white man's culture, and, in a past 
revivified, to live once more the old life of their race. Illus- 
tration in a third mode is the mystic and ascetic struggle for 
intuitions transcending sense and reason, alike paltry to its 
view. The Bacchanalian orgy, the ghost dance, the mystic 
communion of the Quietest, — all are efforts to overleap the 
boundaries of time and grasp for the present need the elusive 
substance of reality. 

The creed, the rationale, one might almost say the gist of 
such effort is realism. It is reaction against the futility of 
reason, and of the ideal which is reason's essence, and it is en- 
deavor to achieve tangible contact with real being, to appro- 
priate in the compass of the individual something of the 
larger life of Nature. After long domination classicism 
lapses into formalism. The living essence of reality is lost, 
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and the mind concerns itself with meaningless repetitions. 
The revolt from this, the return to Nature, is realism, which 
conceives itself as an effort to apprehend the world as it 
actually is, and which is in fact an endeavor to obtain a new 
and significant point of view with respect to Nature and so to 
furnish the basis for the development of a new idealism. 

It is true that in aiming to treat fact without bias realism 
misses the fact, as must ever be in a humanly constituted 
world. The reality of things is their significance and the be- 
ing of significance is promise. Hence, like every form of 
living in immediacy, realism defeats itself; at its own valua- 
tion it is contradiction and sham. Its practice, however, is 
better than its understanding. No activity is possible with- 
out the exercise of selective power, and selection is the begin- 
ning of idealization. Realism brings to its selective activity 
a sincere and recipient mood. The nature of the realist de- 
termines the choice and fashioning of the material. Thus the 
most literal imitation is in some degree idealization, colored 
at least by that racial recollection which is the form of the 
mind and so sharing the general trend of development of 
which this form is the expression and index. 

So, in last analysis, return to Nature is return to human 
nature. It is the renewal of that reliance upon personal in- 
spiration which classicism tempers with a certain impersonal 
"austerity and which ritualized classicism, or formalism, ut- 
terly snuffs out. "A cynic might say," says Bosanquet, "that 
the history of philosophy is a process in which the meaning of 
Plato and Aristotle is periodically forgotten by their disciples 
and rediscovered by their antagonists." This is perhaps 
more than a cynical truth. For is not the meaning of Plato 
and Aristotle an eternal restiveness of the creative instinct, 
satisfied only in the evolution of new patterns of desire? 
And is not this the necessary and perpetual discovery of every 
revolt to Nature when brought to its final self-realization? 

With the attainment of this insight there is always reaction 
from the blindness of mere realism. There is awakened a 
better consciousness of values and a higher self-respect. The 
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fruit of these is that chastening of the sense and purgation of 
the passions which is the beginning of spiritual freedom. 
Sometimes, to be sure, the first awakening comes in the guise 
of romanticism, which, however earnest and beautiful in the 
age when chivalry and Christian humanhood were in the 
making, is nowadays but a lazy and superficial idealism; yet, 
in the end, this always gives way to an impulsive and vigorous 
generation of types, the subjective token of a hale mental 
growth and the proper rationality of existence. 

V. 

Mental history is thus the significant content of evolution, 
and the scope and character of the mind's operations under 
the varying dominations of moulding influences give us our 
final clue to Nature. The mind itself necessarily reflects what 
Nature is for us. Its very being is in a sense of recapitulation 
of its creation, and viewed genetically it may be expected 
therefore to point its own natural destiny. That which it may 
be shown to have brought and to be bringing to pass is that 
for which we must surmise it came to be. 

To gain some conception of this process has been the pur- 
pose of my essay, and the general result of the enquiry may 
now be stated. The evolution of the ideal life is a gradual 
initiation of intelligence into Nature's secret ways to the end 
that personalities shall be created which are efficient both to 
understand and to aid the natural development. 

That such personalities might be free and capable agents it 
was essential that they be given a being apart from and more 
or less out of accord with the main course of creation. They 
were, in other words, to become minor creators in the whole 
of creation. This seeming miracle is what Nature achieves 
in the generation of an idealizing intelligence capable in some 
degree of forestalling her own operations. 

It is worth while briefly to resume the steps of the process. 
In the beginning we found consciousness in thrall to an ut- 
terly mobile and whimsical reality. There was naught but 
the ceaseless play of feeling and sense, the flux and flow of the 
Heracliteans. Slowly, by dint of instinct first, time-bridg- 
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ing experience came into being; identities were established, 
and the foundation of ideal permanence was laid. There- 
after was the tremendous fusion and refusion of these identi- 
ties under the driving impulsion of the social instinct, until at 
last an immobility of culture — in some cases never to be over- 
come — had given (to communes and peoples) at least the ex- 
ternal form of individuality. With this apotheosis of same- 
ness the extreme disaccord of Nature and intelligence is 
reached. The ideal structure in its fixity is at absolute vari- 
ance with Nature in her change, and Plato in despair of 
reconciliation cleaves the ideal world wholly from the real. 
But the fixity has been established only for the safe-guarding 
of an aggressive and growing individuality which must pursue 
its way wholly aloof from mere phenomenality if it is to attain 
permanence and personality. The gradual emancipation and 
democratization of thought is the carrying on of this devel- 
opment. We have seen it pursue its various dialectic : in art, 
passing from the first idealism to classicism, thence through 
ritualism to realism and renewed idealism; in philosophy, 
passing from personified whim to the notion of Nature's con- 
stancy and law, and finally to Nature's purpose and ideality; 
in science, progressing from a mere reliance upon magical 
analogies to the establishment of genuine identities, the con- 
ception of cause, and finally to the doctrine of evolution. The 
perception that idealism, teleology, and evolution are the same 
is the goal of our present arrival. Each defines personality, 
each grasps the permanent and prophetic essence of thought. 

This development of conscious life wherein it passes from 
utter dependence upon the sensations and feelings of the mo- 
ment to inclusive personality and temporal independence in 
the realm of ideas is what Spinoza described as the passage 
from bondage to freedom whereby the soul wins immortality.' 
It is true that Spinoza's conception was transcendental rather 
than evolutionary and that it seemingly stopped short of the 
notion of personality as growing and as surviving by reason of 
growth. It culminated rather in a rest in the eternal verities, 
in peaceful accord with an immutable Divine Nature. Evo- 
lution substitutes for this an active, assimilative spiritual life. 
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But evolution none the less reiterates Spinoza's argument 
with a modern pertinence in revealing personality as Na- 
ture's unique embodiment of a truly persistent being — one 
that persists not by grace of time, as the slow-eroding hills, 
but by conquering and compassing time, past and future 
being gathered in an endless present. We have not sufficient 
warrant to say, perhaps, that the soul must exist forever; our 
knowledge is still confined to a brief arc of experience. But 
we can assert as evident truth that the course of mental life 
assumes the form of eternity; in all Nature the mind is the 
unique embodiment of a real perpetuity as in all Nature per- 
sonality is the unique exemplar of ideal anticipation and im- 
mortal hope. 

Hartley B. Alexander. 
Springfield, Mass. 



RELIGIOUS REVIVALS : THEIR ETHICAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE. 

This is from every point of view an exceedingly fruitful sub- 
ject for investigation. An outburst of religious fervor is by 
the religious man attributed to the presence and personal 
agency of the Divine Being, and would thus be described as the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. For him this point of view 
alone possesses interest. He cares nothing whatever for the 
other aspects of the phenomenon, so long as "souls are saved" 
and believers are built up "on their most holy faith." Indeed 
it is hardly presented to his mind in the light of a phenomenon 
at all; it is a condition to be cultivated by prayer and other 
"means of grace," and it is an experience to be entered upon 
and enjoyed. The theologian, however, finds in any wide- 
spread religious movement what will certainly result in the re- 
construction of some theological doctrine, or the restatement of 
some long-forgotten dogma or article of belief. The ecclesi- 
astical student will not only trace back to such revivalistic out- 
bursts some new principle or polity, but he will endeavor to 
show that there is not a church or sect in Christendom which 
has not its origin in one or other of the great revivals. It is 



